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A  Strategic  View  of  Insurgencies: 
Insights  from  El  Salvador 

By  MAX  G.  MANWARING  and  COURT  FRISK 


N  the  late  1970s,  chronic  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  created  by  a  self-serving  military- 
supported  oligarchy  began  to  generate  another  crisis 
in  a  long  list  of  crises  in  El  Salvador.  During  that  time,  General 
Carlos  Humberto  Romero  came  to  power,  brought  by  those 
who  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  establish  a  regime  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  oligarchy  and  to  control 
the  various  forces  agitating  for  change.  Yet  by  1979,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  beyond  control  by  repression. 

The  catalyst  that  ignited  the  violence  in  El  Salvador  was 
the  military  coup  of  October  1979  that  ousted  Romero  as  the 
last  protector  of  the  interests  of  the  obligarchy.  After  Romero, 
the  history  of  the  country  breaks  into  four  clearly  defined 
periods.  The  period  immediately  after  the  coup  was  one  of 
almost  complete  disarray.  None  of  the  three  major  actors  in 
the  conflict — the  military,  the  insurgents,  and  the  United 
States — was  ready  for  the  aftermath  of  50  years  of  authori¬ 
tarian  government.  Then  from  the  end  of  1981  to  the  end  of 
1984,  the  Salvadoran  revolutionaries  seemed  to  unify  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  on  their  way  to  a  military  victory  and  the 
assumption  of  political  power  in  their  own  right.  Clearly,  the 
insurgents  were  ascendant.  By  the  end  of  1984,  however,  the 
armed  forces  had  taken  the  best  the  insurgents  could  give  and 
were  beginning  to  regain  control  of  the  political-military  situa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell,  but  the  period  1985-87 
appeared  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  idea  that 
Salvadoran  revolution  comes  only  from  the  "barrel  of  a  gun." 
The  war  changed  direction.  In  the  period  from  1987  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  nothing  really  decisive  seems  to  have  taken  place.  There 
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have  been  some  spectacular  evoits,  but  the  revolutionaries  have 
been  deprived  of  their  military  victory.  The  United  States- 
backed  Salvadoran  forces  have  not  won  either.  The  Salva¬ 
dorans  have  an  impasse  within  a  protracted  war. 

This  following  commentary  is  an  exploration  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  need  to  maintain  a  strategic  perspective  in  fighting 
an  insurgency,  illustrated  by  close  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  insurgency  in  El  Salvador.  We  believe  that  in  El 
Salvador,  as  in  all  other  insurgencies  of  this  sort,  three  strategic 
considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind:  The  insurgent  is  dedicated 
to  total  victory  and  all  his  actions  must  be  judged  accordingly; 
the  fundamental  goal  of  the  insurgent  is  not  military,  but 
political,  namely  to  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  finally,  conducting  a  counterinsurgency  strategy  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  a  business-as-usual  manner — a  special  organiza¬ 
tion  and  tactics  are  necessary. 


The  Contact  of  the  War 

Examining  the  military-historical  divisions  of  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  and  the  major  insights  derived  from  each 
requires  consideration  of  the  context  of  the  struggle  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  elaboration  of  the  central  strategic  problem  that 
permeates  the  entire  war.  The  guerrilla  war  in  El  Salvador 
began  in  the  early  1960s  in  response  to  the  abusive  and 
repressive  nature  of  the  successive  governments  that  had  been 
essentially  at  the  service  of  the  Salvadoran  oligarchy.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party  (PCES),  the 
National  University  became  a  center  for  agitation  and  change. 
The  PCES,  after  converting  the  university,  began  to  success¬ 
fully  promote  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideas  of  preparing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  subverting  the  political  parties,  disrupting  the  function¬ 
ing  of  government,  and  agitating  through  demonstrations.  This 
militant  but  relatively  nonviolent  strategy  seemed  to  be  work¬ 
ing  when  the  coalition  of  the  PCES,  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement  (MNR),  and  Christian  Democratic  Party  (PDC) 
won  the  1972  presidential  election.  But,  when  the  election  was 
taken  away  by  fraud  the  PCES  strategy  fell  apart  and  a  new 
set  of  more  combative  radicals  began  to  espouse  violent 
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armed  confrontation.  As  the  resultant  demonstrations,  riots, 
strikes,  and  chaos  grew  in  intensity,  the  govenunent  became 
more  repressive.^  El  Salvador  was  almost  literally  in  flames. 

By  1979,  it  was  patently  clear  that  the  country  was  going 
to  follow  the  way  of  either  Nicaragua  or  Chile.  The  military- 
civil  junta  that  generated  the  1979  coup  chose  to  attempt  a 
modification  of  the  Chilean  model.  Like  the  insurgents,  the 
junta  saw  the  need  for  radical  change.  However,  instead  of 
attempting  to  achieve  that  change  through  revolutionary 
violence,  it  proposed  a  set  of  dynamic,  evolutionary  processes 
to  correct  the  existing  problems  and  leave  the  general  fabric 
of  society  intact.  These  changes  the  junta  would  accomplish 
through  a  “democratic  process”  in  which  the  long-repressed 
people  could  take  a  major  role.^ 

Speaking  for  the  insurgents.  Dr.  Guillermo  M.  Ungo  saw 
the  legitimacy  of  the  regime  as  the  primary  strategic  problem 
in  El  Salvador.^  The  former  provisional  president  of  El 
Salvador,  Dr.  Alvaro  Magana,  agreed.  He  argued  that  the 
junta,  which  included  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  understood  the 
strategic  nature  of  the  problem  and  countered  with  a  program 
designed  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  extreme  left,  saying  “The 
development  of  a  relatively  honest  and  competent  government 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people — what  you  call 
legitimacy — was  indeed  crucial  to  Salvadoran  stability  and 
security.”"^ 

The  third  actor  in  the  struggle,  the  United  States,  tended 
to  view  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  solely  as  an  extension  of 
the  general  East-West  superpower  confrontation,  and  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  Sandinista  takeover  in  Nicaragua.  As  such, 
the  primary  objective  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  return  to  “normalcy”  so  as  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  primary  threat.^ 

The  context  of  the  war  in  El  Salvador,  then,  had  two 
dimensions.  In  terms  of  time,  it  would  be  a  long-term  strug¬ 
gle  for  survival  for  both  the  revolutionaries  and  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  it  was 
something  to  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  com¬ 
placence.  In  terms  of  perspective,  the  conflict  for  both  insurgent 
and  incumbent  would  be  a  total  political  and  moral,  as  well 
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as  military,  effort.  Only  an  outside  superpower  had  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  thinking  in  “limited”  terms. 

In  sum,  the  thrust  of  the  revolutionary  program  centered 
around  the  redress  of  real  as  well  as  perceived  grievances  and 
deprivations.  The  government  counterinsurgency  planners 
understood  this  and  did  not  respond  only  to  the  “enemy” 
military  force  and  the  guerrilla  war.  The  power  structure 
centered  its  efforts  around  basic  reforms  and  the  establishment 
of  the  foundations  of  participatory  democracy.^  Thus,  a 
legitimacy  war  (the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  the  moral 
right  to  govern)  was  considered  to  be  the  major  concern  upon 
which  everything  depended,  and  the  basic  context  of  the 
conflict,^ 


Disarray:  A  Look  at  the  Antagonists 
During  1979-81 

In  late  1979,  the  guerrillas  initiated  a  series  of  indirect 
and  direct  attacks  throughout  the  country.  The  first  form  of 
attack  was  an  intensive  psychological  campaign  to  challenge 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Romero  regime  and  junta  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  Then,  in  January  1981,  the  insurgents  attempted 
a  “Hnal  offensive,”  hoping  to  gain  a  quick  and  total  military 
victory.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful  and  was  rationalized  as 
the  beginning  of  a  “general  offensive”  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  final  objective — to  bring  down  the  government.® 
Some  of  the  Salvadoran  military  saw  the  forces  of  change 
moving  out  of  control  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  “Hnal 
offensive.”  Moreover,  they  saw  and  understood  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  General  Somoza’s  National  Guard  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  The  parallels  were  hard  to  ignore, 
leading  to  a  general  conclusion  that  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces  would  suffer  similar  consequences  if  they  did  not  act 
quickly  to  put  out  the  fire  of  revolution  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.^  To  save  the  military  institution  (and  themselves)  the 
armed  forces  would  have  to  break  the  alliance  with  the  oligar¬ 
chy  and  realign  with  political  forces  that  could  win  popular 
support.*® 
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These  officers  wo-e  buffeted  by  both  the  left  and  the  right, 
and  also  internally.  The  right  opposed  them  because  the  officers 
were  tied  to  the  oligarchic  interests  that  were  threatened  by 
proposed  reforms.**  They  were  labeled  as  traitors  by  the  left 
because  they  were  co-opting  the  politics! -social  rationale  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  movement.  *2  That  rationale  “tracked” 
within  a  context  in  which  the  civil-military  elites  could  not 
possibly  make  “correct”  interpretations  of  and  solutions  to 
the  coimtry’s  problems  because  it  must  be  the  “vanguard  of 
the  proletariat”  who  would  make  those  interpretations  and 
determine  proper  solutions.  Internally,  within  the  armed  forces 
themselves,  the  need  to  implement  fundamental  reforms, 
coupled  with  the  struggle  to  establish  a  government  based  on 
a  nontraditional,  noncorporate  model  created  confusion  and 
fragmentation.  *^ 

The  inability  of  the  civil-military  junta  to  cope  with  the 
war  of  information  magnified  the  problems  and  their  com¬ 
ponents.  This  inability  had  an  impact  on  the  general  war  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  gave  the  insurgents — traditionally  better 
prepared  to  fight  a  propaganda  war — a  veneer  of  cohesion, 
strength,  and  even  legitimacy.*^  Perhaps  more  important,  it 
caused  United  States  policymakers — ever  sensitive  to  the  media 
image  of  an  aDy — to  waver  on  the  type  and  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  to  provide.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  recognized  the  strategic 
implications  of  the  issue:  “Overall,  we  were  being  crushed 
under  the  avalanche  of  international  press  coverage.  We  had 
been  totally  unprepared  for  it.  If  there  had  been  some  struc¬ 
ture  to  handle  the  press,  some  capacity  to  investigate  charges 
and  demonstrate  what  was  true  or  false,  we  might  have  done 
better.”*^  As  it  was,  “FMLN  propaganda  almost  defeated  us 
by  itself.”*<» 

In  the  time-honored  tradition  of  Latin  American  politics, 
the  dominant  military  leadership  sought  to  establish  a  civil- 
military  junta.  Their  effort  focused  on  sharing  power  with  as 
many  of  the  key  power  centers  in  the  country  as  were  willing 
to  cooperate  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  unified  control  of 
the  situation  against  the  militant  left.  This  network  was  to 
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provide  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  organization  to  be 
established  and  empowered  to  pursue  the  political-military 
dimensions  of  the  struggle  effectively.  Putting  the  concept  of 
unity  of  command  into  effect  would  also  help  ensme  that  all 
civil-military  activity  would  be  concentrated  on  the  ultimate 
goal — survival.  The  dlfHculty  of  achieving  this  goal  when 
faced  with  an  enemy  speciflcally  attempting  to  fragment  and 
subvert  a  society  can  be,  in  essence,  considered  an  organiza¬ 
tional  war.i* 

For  the  Salvadoran  reformers,  the  United  States  was  the 
only  source  of  external  support  that  could  make  a  difference. 
Yet  during  this  period  of  disarray,  the  United  States  was  also 
apparently  con^sed.^^  This  problem  was  highlighted  by  the 
unwillingness  or  inability  of  senior  policymakers  to  develop 
any  kind  of  coordinated  effort  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador — despite  the  general  willingness  and  commitment 
of  both  the  Carter  and  the  Reagan  administrations  to  help.^ 

A  perceived  “too  little,  too  late”  conundnun  during  this 
crucial  period  is  but  one  example  of  US  confusion.  Dr.  Alvaro 
Magana,  who  acted  as  President  during  1982-84,  argued  that 
there  appeared  to  have  been  no  agreed,  coherent  strategy  to 
achieve  objectives  and,  indeed,  no  agreement  as  to  those  ob¬ 
jectives.  Decisions  concerning  the  allocation  of  “North 
American”  resources  to  El  Salvador  appeared  to  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  minimum  effort  was  that  could 
be  made  while  maintaining  congressional  support  for  ad¬ 
ministration  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  alternative 
policies  examined  involved  different  force  levels  for  the 
Salvadoran  army  and  specific  amounts  of  economic  and 
military  aid.^^  Thus,  issues  addressed  and  decisions  made  were 
always  tactical  and  short-term  in  nature — the  typical 
bureaucratic  “in-box  drill”  of  finding  a  “quick-fix,”  selling 
it,  and  getting  rid  of  the  immediate  problem. 

For  the  guerrillas*  part,  despite  IS  or  more  years  of 
preparatory  work  and  a  decision  to  try  to  take  control  of  the 
country,  the  revolutionary  movement  was  not  ready  to  con¬ 
trol  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  near  anarchy  of  the  time.  The 
various  revolutionary  factions  that  made  up  the  FMLN 
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(Faribundo  Marti  Liberation  Movement)  had  not  yet  unified 
in  any  significant  way.  Thus,  to  both  insurgents  and  in¬ 
cumbents  the  strategic  solution  to  the  mutual  problems  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  disarray  was  respeaively  to  create  a  real  unity  of 
command  and  effort.^  Both  entities  recognized  that  without 
a  body  at  the  highest  level  that  could  establish,  enforce,  and 
continually  refine  cogent  objectives,  authority  would  be 
fragmented  and  there  would  be  no  way  to  resolve  the  myriad 
problems  endemic  to  war  and  survival.  That  could  mean  failure 
or,  at  best,  no  win  for  either  side.  Again,  only  the  United  States 
had  the  luxury  of  ignoring  the  central  reality  of  the  period — 
the  need  for  an  organizational  structure  with  the  authority  to 
plan  and  implement  the  entire  counterinsurgency  assistance 
effort. 


The  Period  of  Insurgent 
Ascendancy,  1981-84 

The  leadership  of  the  Popular  Liberation  Forces  (FPL), 
the  largest  of  the  guerrilla  groups  within  the  FMLN  at  the  time, 
understood  the  importance  of  moral  power  in  the  strategy  of 
conflict.  They  understood  and  were  also  responsive  to  the  need 
to  operationalize  the  classical  principle  of  unity  of  command 
in  war  by  engaging  in  the  organizational  war.  However,  the 
more  militaristic  leadership  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP),  flush  with  the  insurrectionist  victory  of  the  San- 
dinistas  and  supported  by  a  strong  push  from  the  Cubans, 
prevailed.  The  People’s  Revolutionary  Army  elected  to  do  two 
things.  First,  they  decided  to  maintain  five  separate  armed 
elements  and  give  the  FMLN  organization  only  umbrella 
status.^^  Then  they  determined  to  pursue  a  quick  military  vic¬ 
tory  over  what  was  perceived  to  be  a  completely  incompetent 
enemy. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  quick  insurrectionist  victory  was 
launched  in  January  1981.  And,  despite  the  failure  of  what 
was  called  the  “Hnal  offensive,”  the  FMLN  demonstrated  suf¬ 
ficient  organizational  unity,  manpower,  arms,  sanctuaries,  and 
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outside  support  to  generate  a  more-or-less  continuous  and 
growing  military  effort.  This  general  offensive  lasted  from  the 
end  of  1981  to  the  end  of  1984.  During  that  period,  the  guer¬ 
rillas  were  able  to  organize,  train,  and  logistically  support  units 
that  were  capable  of  moimting  attacks  with  as  many  as  600 
men  at  virtually  any  time.  And,  during  that  period,  they  were 
also  capable  of  controlling  large  portions  of  the  national 
territory. 

Given  the  admittedly  poor  internal  support  given  to  the 
guerrillas  on  the  part  of  the  Salvadoran  people,  the  ability  to 
achieve  a  sustained  level  of  waifare  was  remarkable.  This 
degree  of  military  capability  can  only  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  exceptional  external  support  enjoyed  by  the  militant  left. 

Indeed,  the  external  support  enjoyed  by  the  FMLN  can 
also  be  explained  by  the  failure  to  understand,  support,  or 
engage  appropriate  efforts  on  the  part  of  either  the  Salvadoran 
government  or  its  North  Anierican  ally  in  the  war  against  ex¬ 
ternal  support.  Rather  than  actively  attempt  to  coimter  the  flow 
of  arms  and  material,  the  Salvadoran  security  organizations 
and  their  mentors  from  the  United  States  concentrated  their 
primary  efforts  on  finding  a  “smoking  gun”  that  would  dearly 
and  legally  implicate  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  support  of  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.^^ 
They  appeared  to  concentrate  on  building  some  sort  of  court 
case,  ignoring  or  failing  to  take  those  actions  that  counter  and 
interdict  the  flow  of  support. 

Despite  the  employment  of  various  sophisticated  and 
costly  “platforms”  designed  to  detect  possible  means  and 
routes  of  entry  into  Salvador,  the  effort  never  did  establish 
the  credibility  of  the  “smoking  gun”  argument.  Moreover,  by 
ignoring  or  refusing  to  engage  the  guerrillas’  sources  of  sup¬ 
port  (and  the  cross-border  sanctuaries  providing  political  and 
military  life  support  to  them),  the  United  States  and  the 
Salvadoran  government  provided  the  insurgents  with  their  own 
protected  “Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.”  According  to  the  leader  of 
the  ERP,  Joaquin  Villalobos,  this  figurative  trail  was  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  FMLN  as  ‘ .  e  real  trail  was  to  the  victory  of 
the  North  in  the  Vietnamese  struggle.^®  As  a  result  of  the 
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failure  to  interdict  the  flow  of  physical  and  psychological 
support  to  the  FMLN  from  abroad  was  never  seriously 
impaired.27 

According  to  Dr.  Guillermo  Ungo,  “FDR-FMLN  efforts 
. . .  received  the  deepest  international  support  from  a  broad 
range  of  countries  in  both  the  capitalist  and  socialist  worlds — 
from  Cuba,  France,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Sweden,  and  Third 
World  countries _ Even  in  the  United  States,  important  sec¬ 

tors  of  the  population  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Salvadoran  people  and  the  reason  for  their  political 
and  armed  struggle  than  does  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.”^  When  France  and  Mexico  granted  formal  recognition 
to  the  guerrillas,  it  was  easy  to  understand  why  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  considered  it  the  low  point  in  the  conflict.^^  Other 
parties  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict  were  not  inactive  although 
the  external  support  for  a  formidable  guerrilla  military  effort 
was  the  most  obvious  and  best-reported  aspect  of  the  period. 

In  a  struggle  for  the  ^hearts  and  minds”  of  a  people,  the 
fundamental  question  is  one  of  rectitude;  it  was  here  that  the 
government  response  began.  While  the  “revolutionaries”  were 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  war, 
the  Salvadoran  leadership  made  the  struggle  to  gain  legiti¬ 
macy — and,  thus,  internal  and  external  support — the  Hrst 
priority.30  As  a  consequence,  one  of  the  first  things  the  civil- 
military  junta  did  on  taking  control  of  the  government  after 
the  1979  coup  was  to  announce  land,  banking,  and  com¬ 
modity  export  reforms.  Subsequently,  other  reforms  were 
promulgated — not  the  least  of  which  were  popular  elections 
that  really  mattered.^*  The  degree  of  success  these  reforms  and 
human  rights  enforcement  may  or  may  not  enjoy  today  is 
moot.  The  point  is  that  enough  Salvadoran  people  have  been 
sufficiently  convinced  of  progress  that  they  have  not  supported 
the  insurgent  cause  to  anywhere  near  the  extent  that  might  be 

expected.32 

The  armed  forces’  leadership  responded  to  the  legitimiza¬ 
tion  process  on  at  least  two  fundamental  levels.  The  military 
broke  with  its  traditional  right-wing  allies  and  joined  with 
moderate  civilian  politicians  in  an  alliance  to  support  the 
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democratic  constitutional  process.  The  military  went  to  extreme 
lengths  to  provide  security  for  free  elections  and  consistently 
demonstrated  loyalty  to  civilian  institutions — particularly 
to  the  office  of  the  presidency.  In  the  opinion  of  General 
Fred  F.  Woemer ,  this  was  probably  the  most  signiflcant  reform 
of  the  decade.^3 

The  military  leadership  also  understood  that  guerrilla  war 
had  to  be  fought  on  diverse  fronts  and  that  soldiers  and  of- 
flcers  had  to  do  more  than  shoot  people  in  order  to  win  the 
long-term  struggle.^  Consequently,  they  took  the  necessary 
time  and  resources  to  begin  to  change  a  11, 000- 14, 000-man 
“Praetorian  Guard,”  accustomed  to  abusing  its  authority,  into 
a  more  professional  50,000-5S,000-man  organization  that  could 
engage  an  enemy  force  without  alienating  the  general  citizenry. 
This  was  another  significant  reform  with  long-term  positive 
implications.^^  As  far  as  the  controlling  military  elite  was  con¬ 
cerned  at  that  time,  the  central  strategic  effort  could  not  be 
directed  against  a  specific  piece  of  territory  or  the  enemy 
force— the  primary  center  of  gravity  was  the  basic  underpin¬ 
nings  of  the  Salvadoran  government  itself.^® 

As  the  armed  forces  began  the  process  of  reform  and  pro¬ 
fessionalization,  they  also  developed  the  ability  to  Hglit  a 
relatively  intense  war.^^  The  role  of  the  United  States  was  a 
positive  one  in  these  terms;  however,  during  the  1981-84  period 
of  insurgent  ascendancy,  US  assistance  left  much  to  be  desired. 
At  least  a  few  senior  decisionmakers  were  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned,  assuming  that  once  the  US  Government  had  showed 
that  it  was  prepared  to  provide  some  help,  the  guerrilla  move¬ 
ment  would  see  the  inevitability  of  defeat  and  simply  go 
away.^^  What  this  assiunption  did  not  take  into  account  was 
the  ideological  commitment  of  the  FMLN  hard-core  member¬ 
ship,  the  FMLN’s  strong  belief  that  a  prolonged  war  would 
cause  the  US  Congress  to  force  withdrawal  of  support  to  the 
Salvadoran  government  (e.g.,  Vietnam),  and  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Nicaraguan-Cuban-Vietnamese-Soviet  connec¬ 
tion.  In  short,  there  was  no  thorough  analysis  or  appreciation 
of  the  situation. 
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During  this  time,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Salvadoran 
government  “never  knew  when  the  next  shipment  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  would  arrive”  or  what  they  could  plan  on  in  terms  of  other 
assistance,  North  American  aid  was  as  important  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  external  support  from  allies  was  to  the  in¬ 
surgents. In  summary,  in  this  seemingly  dark  period  in  the 
history  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  three  things  stand  out 
in  strategic  perspective.  First,  legitimacy  was  reaffirmed  as  the 
factor  that  in  the  long-term  would  prove  to  be  more  decisive 
than  traditional  military  action.  The  government  and  the  armed 
forces  got  an  apparently  slow  start  in  the  military  war  against 
the  insurgents  but  began  the  process  of  seizing  the  “moral  high 
ground.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  comandantes  of  the  FMLN 
chose  to  all  but  ignore  the  counsel  so  generously  provided  by 
Mao,  Giap,  and  their  own  “politicos”  regarding  the  absolute 
need  to  supplement  military  action  with  a  rigorous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  dimension  of  contemporary  war. 

Second,  the  classical  principles  of  unity  of  command  and 
objective  were  also  reaffirmed  in  the  obverse.  Both  sides 
organized  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  survival  and  perhaps 
even  for  moderate  success  but  not  to  the  degree  required  to 
win.  None  of  the  principals  was  able  to  overcome  individual 
problems  of  turf,  distrust,  or  lethargy  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  develop  an  organization  with  the  requisite  authority  to 
coordinate  and  implement  a  winning  set  of  strategic  military- 
political  objectives.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering  described 
the  North  American  situation: 

We  had  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  support,  nor  the  coordination 
in  the  United  States  government  that  would  really  be  required  to  deal 
effectively  with  that  kind  of  operation.  I  don’t  think  we  ever  developed 
it;  we  still  are  kind  of  ad  hoc  in  our  way  of  viewing  the  problems. 
That  is  really  quite  a  critical  comment.^ 

The  third  item  of  strategic  significance,  although  North 
American  aid  also  probably  saved  the  incumbent  Salvadoran 
government,  outside  aid  also  made  the  guerrilla  ascendancy 
possible.  Yet,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  cognizance  of 
the  war  against  external  support.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
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the  Salvadoran  government  seriously  addressed  the  external 
sources  of  insurgent  support.  But  what  gave  the  FMLN  the 
physical  strength  and  psychological  support  in  this  context  was 
not  the  assistance  itself  or  the  routes  that  assistance  might  have 
taken  to  get  the  battleHeld.  The  center  of  gravity  was  (and  is) 
the  source  of  whatever  support  might  be  provided.^^ 

The  War  Changes  Direction 

By  the  end  of  1984,  the  FMLN  had  been  forced  to  take 
the  military  defensive.  As  a  result,  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
prepared  to  initiate  a  psychological  offensive  against  two 
primary  targets.  First,  they  refocused  on  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  regime  in  power.  Second,  they  began  to  moimt  a  very  strong 
attack  against  the  government’s  somce  of  power— the  United 
States.  The  strategy  became  that  of  taking  a  low  military  pro¬ 
file,  making  an  opening  that  would  lead  to  negotiations,  and 
working  for  United  States  disengagement  from  the  conflict.^^ 

As  part  of  this  strategy,  attacks  on  the  Duarte  govern¬ 
ment  stressed  the  inability  of  the  Christian  Democratic  regime 
to  promulgate  serious  reforms  in  the  system,  stem  governmen¬ 
tal  and  business  corruption  and  fraud,  and  bring  to  justice  in¬ 
dividuals  known  to  have  violated  human  rights.  This  campaign 
discredited  the  Duarte  administration  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population,  and  began  to  disrupt  the  community 
of  interest  between  the  Salvadoran  and  United  States  govem- 
ments.'*^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  insurgents  set  out  to  attack  the 
economic  infrastructure,  the  transportation  network,  and  local 
symbols  of  central  government  authority  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  primary  objective  of  this  “armed  propaganda”  was 
not  a  military  one.  Rather,  it  was  to  convince  the  population 
and  the  United  States  that  the  government  continued  to  be  in¬ 
competent  or  unwilling  to  provide  an  adequate  security  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  socio-economic  development  of  El  Salvador. 
Moreover,  tying  down  regular  military  forces  in  protecting 
speciflc  infrastructure  and  population  centers  allowed  the  in¬ 
surgents  great  latitude  for  political  and  psychological  efforts 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.'*^ 
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The  guerrillas’  third  outreaching  move  was  also  impor¬ 
tant;  their  multiple  calls  for  “cease  fire’’  and  various  attempts 
to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  government  resulted  in  internal 
and  external  perceptions  that  the  FMLN  wanted  peace.  In  a 
country  and  a  world  tired  of  almost  continual  strife  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  appeal  of  peace  at  virtually  any  cost 
was  (and  continues  to  be)  strong.^^ 

Insurgent  efforts  to  stem  United  States’  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  centered  on  the  proverbial  corridors  of  power  in 
Washington.'^  The  general  results  of  this  type  of  psycho¬ 
logical  offeni.  are  strong  indications  that  many  “North 
American’’  decu  nmakers  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the 
cost  in  lives  and  money  of  supporting  the  war  in  El  Salvador 
has  reached  unacceptable  high  levels,  and  that  the  objective 
of  a  “democratic’’  government  there  is  not  possible  or  worth 
the  price.^"^ 

According  to  Joaquin  Villalobos  the  consequent  contin¬ 
uing  demoralization  of  the  Salvadoran  society  and  the  United 
States  Congress,  begun  during  the  guerrilla  military  defensive, 
continues  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  FMLN.^ 

The  forces  at  work  within  the  Salvadoran  government  also 
began  to  shift  their  position  during  the  bitter  guerrilla  war  that 
took  place  between  1981  and  1984.  As  a  matter  of  survival, 
the  power  structure  had  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  any  given  moment.  As  a  result,  those 
in  power  began  to  assume  more  and  more  that  the  military 
component  was  the  major  insurgent  center  of  gravity;  if  it  were 
destroyed  the  FMLN  would  lose  its  viability  and  ability  to  act 
as  a  meaningful  force  in  El  Salvador.'^^ 

Even  before  1984,  the  government’s  armed  efforts  against 
the  FMLN  military  force  were  impressive.  Ever  since  then, 
logistically  and  tactically,  the  armed  forces  “have  succeeded 
in  everything  [they]  have  set  out  to  do.’’50  They  have 
developed  the  capability  to  move  more  than  50,000  troops 
around  the  country,  feed  them,  cloth  them,  house  them,  train 
them,  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  generally 
sustain  them  better  than  ever.  On  the  battleHeld  the  Army  has 
been  unbeatable  since  1984.  In  engagement  after  engagement, 
including  some  spectacular  media  events  such  as  the  November 
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1989  attack  on  the  city  of  San  Salvador  itself,  the  guerrilla 
forces  have  been  thrown  back  or  defeated  with  significant 
losses.** 

The  Salvadoran  armed  forces  have  probably  become  Cen¬ 
tral  America’s  most  formidable  military  force;  with  much  pride 
they  argue  that  if  Nicaragua  ever  started  a  war,  the  Salvadorans 
could  Hnish  it.  The  armed  forces  also  state — somewhat  more 
uncomfortably — that  if  Honduras  should  again  show 
belligerent  intent,  the  Salvadoran  military  would  defeat  them 
in  detail,  and  in  short  order.*^ 

The  arguments  may  be  accurate,  but  they  are  also  irrele¬ 
vant,  pointing  out  a  major  reason  why  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces  still  cannot  defeat  the  insurgent  enemy  it  faces.  The 
FMLN  is  not  a  conventional  military  force.  It  is  not  a  simple 
collection  of  infantry  and  armor.  The  fact  is  that  this  insurgent 
group  or  any  insurgency  does  not  have  a  single  military  center 
of  gravity.  ‘Tt  is  a  political  organism  which  uses  terror  and 
other  more  conventional  military  means  as  only  part  of  its 
arsenal.”** 

The  United  States  has  allowed  and  encouraged  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces  to  grow  into  the  image  of  their 
maker.  The  Salvadoran  military  and  their  North  American 
mentors  have  developed  a  conventional  military  force  that  is 
comfortable  operating  in  battalion-sized  formations,  depend¬ 
ent  on  heavy,  indirect  firepower,  and  reliant  on  helicopters  and 
trucks  for  mobility.*^  Indeed,  they  would  probably  be  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  Fulda  Gap;  certainly  they  would  be  comfor¬ 
table  in  the  Chuleteca  Gap. 

These  more  conventional  attributes  served  a  useful  and 
necessary  purpose  during  1981-84  when  guerrilla  strategy  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  the  armed  forces  by  pitting  large,  more- 
or-less  conventional  FMLN  units  against  smaller  and  weaker 
government  formations.  However,  when  that  effort  failed,  the 
insurgents  accepted  the  need  for  a  protracted  struggle.  They 
also  accepted  the  need  to  generally  operate  in  smaller  units  that 
would  emphasize  hit-and-run  tactics  against  primarily  political- 
economic-psychological  targets.  Further,  until  the  second  in¬ 
surrectional  offensive  of  November  1989,  FMLN  units  avoided 
major  confrontations  with  stronger  government  forces — except 
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on  their  own  terms.  In  short,  the  FMLN  adapted  to  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  FMLN  changed  its  approach,  unwieldy  con¬ 
ventional  government  battalions  continue  to  expend  their 
energy  on  “sweep”  and  “search  and  destroy”  missions  sup¬ 
ported  by  fixed-wing  aircraft,  attack  helicopters,  artillery,  and 
anti-tank  weapons.  Their  efforts  are  accomplished  without  real 
purpose  or  results  but  with  great  d^truction  and  taking  of  the 
lives  of  innocent  bystanders.  The  force  established  between 
1981  and  1986  has  become  largely  irrelevant  to  the  conduct 
of  the  present  wars  of  legitimacy,  subversion,  and  external 
support.55 

This  incongruous  approach  by  the  United  States  to 
organizing  and  equipping  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  in  a 
generally  conventional  manner  has  complicated  the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  them  to  adapt  relevant  tactics  and  force  structure  to 
the  counterinsurgency.^®  North  American  advisers  tend  to  be 
more  comfortable  making  recommendations  on  how  to  create 
better  logistical  or  personnel  management  systems,  or  on  the 
minor  tactics  of  counterinsurgency.  When  queried  as  to 
whether  these  things  will  help  win  the  war,  they  really  can’t 
answer  the  question.^”^  The  United  States  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  an  imderstanding  of  the  phenomenon  and  what  it  will 
take  to  deal  with  it  successfully.  In  the  meantime,  without 
understanding  or  Arm  objectives,  the  hard  work  and  opera¬ 
tional-tactical  level  efforts  to  assist  Salvadoran  security  forces 
tend  to  be  piecemeal,  misdirected,  and  indecisive.^^ 

Because  the  FMLN  shifted  the  strategic  center  of  gravity 
away  from  the  armed  forces  and  back  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Salvadoran  government  and  the  external  support  provided  by 
the  United  States,  it  has  generated  u  situation  in  which  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  “can  go  anywhere  they  want  in  the 
country.”  Yet  given  relatively  stagnant  government  military 
institutions  and  a  less  than  integrated  poUtical-psychological- 
economic-military  effort,  it  is  obvious  that  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  one  in  which  neither  side  has  won  and  neither  side 
has  lost. 

The  result  is  the  fourth  stage,  an  impasse  within  a  pro¬ 
tracted  war.  General  Giap  explained  that  in  this  type  of  war 
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“a  weak  people  which  rises  up  resolutely  [in  the  spirit  of  a  long 
resistance]  to  fight  for  its  freedom  is  sure  to  triumph  over  all 
enemies  and  to  achieve  victory.”^^  While  acknowledging  the 
significant  defeat  of  the  November  1989  second  “Hnal  offen¬ 
sive,”  those  who  might  feel  some  satisfaction  for  ‘‘not  hav¬ 
ing  lost”  to  the  FMLN  take  mistaken  consolation. 

Toward  the  Future:  Insights. 

Imperatives,  and  Implications 

Some  speciflc  and  derinite  lessons  can  be  learned  from 
the  Salvadoran  experience.  One  important  insight  at  or  near 
the  top  of  any  priority  list  focuses  on  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  threat.  The  threat  in  El  Salvador  is  multifaceted 
but  aimed  at  one  objective.  Speaking  for  the  FMLN,  Joaquin 
Villalobos  explains  that  objective  lucidly.  He  states  that  the 
guerrillas’  objective  (and  thus  the  threat)  remains  the  same  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  in  1981 :  ‘‘Our  people  and  their  vanguard  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  win  and  WE  WILL  WIN.”®^  The  insurgent  objec¬ 
tive  is  total  victory.  Once  internalized,  it  provides  the  rationale 
for  all  political,  psychological,  diplomatic,  and  military  actions 
taken  in  its  pursuit. 

Another  insight  also  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important; 
the  defeat  of  military  force  should  not  be  the  central  objec¬ 
tive  (of  either  side)  in  a  prolonged  struggle  such  as  that  in  El 
Salvador.  The  primary  objective  of  the  FMLN  is  to  destroy 
the  legitimacy  of  the  incumbent  government  and  take  control 
of  the  state.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Salvadoran  gov¬ 
ernment,  then,  must  be  to  protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  its 
moral  right  to  govern.  The  strategic  center  of  gravity  remains 
the  relative  rectitude  of  the  contending  organizations. 

The  failiu'e  of  the  FMLN  to  keep  this  central  objective 
in  focus  contributed  directly  to  their  failure  to  win  the  overall 
war  during  the  1981-84  period.  Conversely,  during  the  same 
period,  the  government  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
legitimacy  dimension.  Sacrificing  traditional  political  positions 
and  diverting  scarce  resources  and  energies  from  the  guerrilla 
war  was  a  difficult  but  correct  choice.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
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understood  that  the  people  would  make  the  final  decision  one 
way  or  the  other: 

1  acknowledge  that  the  revolutionaries  may  have  good  reason  for 
taking  up  arms  when  there  was  no  hope  of  economic  reform,  social 
justice,  or  free  elections.  But  revolution  is  not  the  act  of  taking  power. 
The  process  of  revolution  may  begin  with  a  change  of  govenunent, 
but  the  revolution  takes  place  only  when  there  has  been  a  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  economy,  the  social  patterns,  the  armed  forces,  the 
education,  and  the  culture  of  a  country.  1  have  had  to  sacrifice  some 
values  in  order  to  provide  the  country  a  hope  towards  a  better  future. 

I  am  paying  the  political  price  today  for  the  benefit  of  tomorrow. 
But  if  the  Christian  Democrats  show  that  a  democratic  system  can 
bring  about  structural  changes  peacefully,  then  the  polarized  choice 
between  domination  by  the  rightist  oligarchy  and  violent  revolution 
by  the  left  will  no  longer  be  valid.** 

The  dominance  of  the  legitimacy  dimension  to  the  general 
war  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador  appears  obvious.  Failure  on 
the  part  of  the  government — regardless  of  political  orienta¬ 
tion— to  place  priority  on  earning  the  moral  right  to  govern 
will  prolong  the  war  and  could  ultimately  lead  to  defeat. 

Perhaps  the  North  American  corollary  to  the  dominance 
of  the  legitimacy  dimension  in  an  insurgency  is  that  the  United 
States  continually  fails  to  recognize  the  need  to  organize  to 
fight  this  form  of  conflict.®^  All  the  rhetoric  concerning  the 
political  and  psychological  dimensions  dominating  the  military 
dimension  appears  to  be  just  that.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  operative  high-level  coordinating  mechanism,  no  ‘‘war¬ 
time”  political  battle  staff,  and  no  special  operational  authority 
to  require  the  State  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  the  other  ‘‘stovepipe”  agencies  to  respond  to  a 
“low  intensity  conflict”  problem  outside  of  business-as-usual 
or  crisis  management  channels.^3 

Instead,  except  for  the  personnel  directly  involved.  United 
States’  agencies  continue  to  view  the  situation  with  com¬ 
placence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
while  day-to-day  activities  are  generally  handled  expertly,  the 
responses  to  problems  tend  to  be  reactions — short-term  tactical 
or  operational  in  nature  and  with  a  strong  military  bias. 
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There  is  a  virtual  void  in  strategic  perspective  or  vision,  as 
General  Galvin  noted: 

There  simply  isn’t  enough  of  a  unified  effort  of  the  U.S. 
administration — the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  other  departments  and  agencies — somehow  tied  together  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  unified  strategy.  The  organization  is  not  there 
and  the  strategy  is  not  there.^ 

Clearly,  the  final  outcome  of  an  “uncomfortable  war” 
such  as  the  one  in  El  Salvador  is  not  determined  primarily  by 
the  skillful  manipulation  of  violence  in  the  many  battles  that 
take  place  once  a  war  is  recognized  to  have  begun.  Rather, 
the  control  of  the  situation  is  determined  by  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  levels  of  preparation  undertaken  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  confrontation. 

Implications  from  insight  dictate  several  strategic  re¬ 
quirements  of  preparation  that  could  be  considered  as  basic 
tenets  for  successful  engagement  in  this  form  of  conflict. 

First,  decisionmakers  and  their  staffs  must  understand 
the  phenomenon,  and  therewith  focus  attention  on  solving  the 
central  strategic  problem.  The  most  refined  tactical  doctrine 
and  operational  art  carried  out  by  an  optimum  force  struc¬ 
ture  in  pursuit  of  a  flawed  or  nonexistent  strategy  will  be 
irrelevant.  The  realization  that  the  nature  of  counterinsurgency 
is  strategic  and  that  military  actions  within  that  context  are 
politics  and  not  simply  an  extension  of  politics  by  a  more 
violent  means  is  a  critical  first  step  to  understanding.  This  is 
a  conceptual  requirement  demanding  that  planners  and  deci¬ 
sionmakers  begin  with  the  formulation  of  strategic  objectives 
that,  if  attained,  will  solve  the  root  political  and  social  causes 
of  that  conflict.  Military  actions  can  then  be  focused  on 
facilitating  the  overall  objectives,  and  will  not  become  ends 
in  themselves.®^ 

A  corollary,  the  second  requirement,  is  understanding  that 
legitimacy — the  moral  right  to  govern — is  the  central  target 
of  the  insurgent.  The  implications  should  be  obvious  for  the 
North  American  planner  and  decisionmaker.  Every  action, 
every  operation,  every  effort  to  assist  a  country  faced  with  an 
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insurgency  must  be  taken  only  after  it  is  deemed  a  means  of 
assisting  the  incumbent  regime  to  enhance  its  legitimacy.^ 

The  third  tenet  also  demands  action  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  toal  threat.  It  is  primarily  organizational. 
It  is  the  idea  that  all  efforts  are  guided  by  the  strategic  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  major  implication  of  this  tenet,  in  General  Galvin’s 
words,  is  straightforward — “No  organization,  no  strategy- 
no  victory.’’®"^  Each  of  these  tenets  focuses  on  strategic  re¬ 
quirements  that  have  long-term  implications  for  North 
America’s  ability  to  protect  and  promote  vital  interests  in  the 
less-developed  regions  of  the  world. 

Three  additional  tenets  have  more  specific  and  short-term 
implications.  These  fundamentals  center  on  the  means  by  which 
a  subversive  organization  might  be  neutralized  and  require  in¬ 
dividual  planners  and  decisionmakers  to  take  difficult  but 
positive  steps  to  modify  force  structure  and  provide  specific 
skills  and  capabilities,  to  seek  additional  flexibility  in  opera¬ 
tional  authority  and  rules  of  engagement  and  to  reorient  tradi¬ 
tional  thinking  and  training. 

The  first  point  in  this  set  of  short-term  tenets  is  that  in¬ 
telligence  is  key.  No  situation  can  present  a  more  ambiguous 
problem  to  the  strategic  planner  or  policymaker  than  the  in¬ 
direct  threats  posed  by  an  insurgency.  Before,  during,  and  after 
an  internal  crisis,  there  is  an  indispensable  need  to  know  not 
only  the  enemy  but  also  the  “neutrals”  and  the  strengths  and 
weakness  of  “friends.”^ 

In  the  multifaceted  guerrilla  war,  while  sophisticated 
technical  intelligence  means  can  locate  things  and  structured 
organizations,  only  through  the  effective  use  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  psychological  operations  can  the  situations 
caused  by  people  be  controlled  by  other  people. 

Another  short-term  tenet  is  that  the  forces  must  be  adapt¬ 
able  and  actions  flexible.  At  bottom  this  tenet  demands  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  form  of  conflict  experienced  in  El  Salvador  is 
neither  a  routine,  peaceful  competition  nor  a  declared  state 
of  war.  It  is  a  different  state  of  affairs  requiring  a  unique  set 
of  “rules-of-engagement.”®^  The  implications  are  significant 
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for  the  national  command  authority  and  the  United  States 
Congress,  which  should  begin  by  reconsidering  the  laws  and 
procedures  under  which  assistance  is  provided  in  this  nebulous 
“third  state-of-affairs.“  At  minimum,  new  laws,  policies,  and 
procedures  must  provide  a  capability  to  coordinate  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  resources  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  provide 
that  assistance  without  forcing  the  assisted  country  to  struc¬ 
ture  its  armed  forces  and  government  in  the  likeness  of  the 
provider.  In  this  context,  the  absence  of  “micromanagement” 
of  speciflc  situations,  especially  from  afar,  and  the  presence 
of  a  high  degree  of  individual  initiative  to  integrate  and  employ 
the  elements  that  constitute  power  would  be  helpful. 

Another  short-term  fundamental,  which  in  many  ways 
summarizes  and  sets  the  foimdation  for  the  other  tenets,  is  the 
requirement  for  a  proactive  orientation.  This  is  both  a  con¬ 
ceptual  requirement  and  an  all-encompassing  operational 
requirement.  To  establish  the  ability  to  engage  before  the  crisis 
and  to  efficiently  assist  during  and  after  a  crisis,  there  must 
be  a  large  complement  of  civilian  and  military  advisers  and 
policymakers  who  are  culturally  aware,  politically  knowlege- 
able,  and  technically  prepared.^^ 

This  capability  will  require  reallocation  of  priorities  and 
funding  and  a  willingness  to  develop  unique  and  coordinated 
planning  and  new  operational  agencies.  It  will  require  the 
establishment  of  new  and  different  sets  of  civilian  and  military 
career  patterns.  It  will  cost.  However,  as  General  Wallace  H. 
Nutting  mused  in  reference  to  all  of  Latin  America,  “For  the 
cost  of  steaming  a  carrier  battle  group  up  and  down  the  coast 
(of  Central  America)  for  a  week,  we  could  fund  most  of  the 
training  programs  and  most  of  the  material  assistance  needed 
for  a  year.”^* 

Judgments  are  easy  to  state  and  difricult  to  carry  out; 
even  so,  ultimate  success  is  dependent  on  taking  those  actions 
in  a  pre-crisis  environment  that  ensure  that  no  crisis  will 
develop.  Failing  that,  we  need  the  capability  to  control 
situations  such  as  El  Salvador  immediately  and  consistently 
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in  a  planned  and  coordinated  manner.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  sum¬ 
marizes  this  central  concept: 

The  effectiveness  of  armies  depends  on  the  development  of  methods 
which  aim  at  permeating  and  dominating  areas  rather  than  capturing 
lines;  at  the  practicable  object  of  paralLdng  the  enemy’s  action  rather 
than  the  theoretical  object  of  crushing  his  forces. 


Conclusion 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  we  have  suggested  here  conforms 
to  the  present  realities  of  strategic  power  in  the  Salvadoran 
part  of  the  international  security  arena.  The  carrying  out  of 
these  ideas  would  produce  a  favorable  outcome  in  a  conflict 
such  as  that  in  El  Salvador  without  a  great  deal  of  fighting. 
As  Sun  Tzu  wrote  approximately  2,500  years  ago,  “To  win 
one  hundred  victories  in  one  hundred  battles  is  not  the  acme 
of  skill.  To  subdue  the  enemy  without  Hghting  is  the  acme  of 
skill.’’73 
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